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A new realization of its urgent necessity is taking hold of 

the Nation. A new comprehension that the problem is 
only beginning to be solved is upon the people. A new determina- 
tion to meet the requirements of the situation is everywhere 
apparent. The economic and moral waste of ignorance will little 
longer be tolerated. This awakening is one of the most significant 
developments of the times. It indicates that our national spirit is 
reasserting itself. It isa most reassuring evidence that the country 
is recovering from the natural exhaustion of the war, and that it is 
rising toa new life and starting on a new course. It is intent, as 
never before, upon listening to the word of the teacher, whether it 
comes from the platform, the schoolhouse, or the pulpit. The 
power of evil is being broken. The power of the truth is reassert- 
ing itself. The Declaration of Independence is continuing to 
justify itself—President Calvin Coolidge. 


‘ NEW importance is attaching to the cause of education. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The expansion of the school library movement has 
been one of the most significant and commend- 
able features of recent educational history. We 
shall be very glad to send you our ‘‘Guide to 
Good Reading,’’ including 316 volumes covering 
all phases of children’s interests; also definite 
group selections to fit any sum you may have to 


spend. 





MORE GOOD READING : 





N. 

You can find no better material for this purpose Pr 

than our revised Story Hour Readers (for pri- . 
mary grades) and the new Story Hour Readings 

, W 

(for upper grades). Carefully selected, fascinat- a 

ing reading of the highest literary and pedagogical 2 

values. Write for description. O: 
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committees should be continued and that some of 
them, at least, should be made permanent. The 
personnel of the committees will be announced as 
soon as their individual acceptances can be secured. 
They are chosen from among the ablest men and 
women of Kentucky, and they were chosen mainly, 
not just to give some favorite a job, but because 
I believed that they would do the work well. 


Speaking of problems, there is just one problem 
in Kentucky which I believe overshadows all 
others. I am not now a rural school man, but I 
am a rural man; and I am convinced that the 
outstanding problem of Kentucky is the rural 
school. I am not forgetting that the vurban 
schools, the state university, the four normal 
schools and others have literally dozens of prob- 
lems; yet the one great problem—‘‘the white 
man’s burden,’”’ the “sick man of the East and of 
the West’’—is the rural school. No system of 
education can ever give equality of opportunity 
as long as only one-fourth as much money per 
rural child comes from local taxation as for the 
city child. The rural school problem is the big- 
gest unsolved problem in Kentucky. 


In recognition of this fact, I am so planning the 
program for Kentucky Educational Association, 
that one day will be devoted to rural school prob- 
lems and discussions and that many other dis- 
cussions of the week will be of interest to rural 
school people. On the other hand, we are securing 
talent, both from state and nation, that will have 


a wide appeal to all teachers and educational 
interests. 

For this reason, it would appear that there 
should be no legitimate reason for any school 


teacher in Kentucky failing to become a member 
of the K. E. A. I do not know exactly how many 
teachers there are in Kentucky; but, if there are 
15,000, then our slogan and our goal for 1925 
ought to be 16,000 members! Time has come when 
teachers should consider the tremendous accom- 
plishments of K, E. A. for the teaching profession 
and the educational system and should take per- 
sonal pride enough to resent purely destructive 
criticism aimed at the Association or any of its 
members. 








the membership in the K. E. A., is to make the 
publication coming out of Mr. Williams’ office, as 
the K. E. A. bulletin, a regular monthly journal, 
with columns open to the best educational inter- 
ests of the commonwealth. This journal would 
become the leading educational publication of the 
state, containing worthy material for any Kentucky 
school teacher to read. Membership in the K. E. A. 
would include subscription to the journal, as it 
does now, but with this difference, that the regular 
journal would mean immensely more than an 
occasional bulletin. I favor that reform; and, if 
I get encouragement enough, I shall see what can 
be done about it. 


Let us have harmony this year from one end of 
Kentucky to the other. Let us not criticise, unless 
it is constructively. Let us study our organization 
from every angle and make suggestions for its 
betterment. But even if you differ as much from 
me as a Ku Klux does from a Catholic, let us 
not criticise each other aimlessly and injure our 
possibility for service. Help my administration 
to be the biggest, finest ever. Then when you are 
elected President and given the responsibility, I 
shall help to make yours twice as successful as 
mine. 

I believe that I have the true Gump spirit; and 
I am going to try to imitate the illustrious Andy 
and work not for my own interests or those of 
any small and unrepresentative body, but for a 
bigger, better, brighter Kentucky, and in the name 
of God and the childhood of the land. 








LIFE OF WOODROW WILSON 
By Secretary Daniels of U. S. Navy. 

An inspizing work of 400 pages bountifully illus- 
trated: authentic, and written with a completeness of 
detail and anecdote which makes it read like a romance. 

Price $2.50, postage 10c. Address 


ROBT. G. CRUTCHER, 
221 W. Burnett St. Louisville, Ky. 
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system of the State, hence the 


cannot afford to miss. 


FREE REGISTRATION 





OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


This A: ag id offers its service to every worthy teacher in the State of Kentucky. The manager knows the school 
gency is able to offer real and distinctive service. 
we may be aide to put you in touch with a place that is paying a living wage. 


you are not getting a living wage, 
We offer opportunities that teachers 


Write:.A. J. JOLLY, Megr., 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY 











N. E. A. MEETING AT THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL. 


The annual meeting of the National Education 
Association, June 30 to July 4, in the Nation’s 
capital, presented to many thousands of educators 
and visitors a most excellent opportunity of enjoy- 
ing a varied Pa. Washington, one of the 
most beautiful, fascinating and inspiring cities of 
the country, was never more attractive or more 
effective in its appeals, to the delegates, repre- 
senting forty-eight states and four territories. 
Many of these, visiting our seat of government for 
the first time, were charmed with ‘‘The City 
Beautiful.” While the city itself, with its mar- 
velous historic attractions indelibly stamp the 
memory, many novel features of the program will 
long remain as important contributions to this, 
one of the most outstanding of the nation’s peda- 
gogues in convention assembled. 


The assembly manifested intense interest in the 
business proceedings. Sympathetic towards all im- 
portant issues presented, the delegates were a 
unit in seeking solutions intended to strengthen 
the Association’s policies and thus insure the con- 
fidence and support of its 140,000 members. In- 
stance of this spirit was shown by the adoption 
of resolution, providing for the nomination and 
election by the delegate assembly of the president, 
thus guaranteeing a more democratic mode of 
selecting the chief executive of N. E. A. 


With masterful manner and executive precision, 
the President, Miss Olive M. Jones, presided over 
the delegate assembly in a way that lent dignity 
to the deliberations and won the hearty com- 
mendation of the delegates. This inspired con- 
fidence and marked the culmination of many 
months of ceaseless toil and earnest concern for 
the welfare of N. E. A. by this executive whose 
administration is conceded as one of the most 
outstanding in the history of the Association. 


Asa most fitting climax to the program, President 
Coolidge addressed members of the Association 
and citizens of Washington in the spac ious stadium 
of the Central High School on, ‘‘Education and 
Government.’ The first time in history, when the 
Chief Executive of the United States indicated 
interest in public education by speaking to the 
country’s instructors, his message was well received. 
Cansiderable demonstration was shown when he 
declared in no uncertain terms, his loyalty to and 
support of a Federal department of education 
with cabinet officer. The address of the President 
was broadcast throughout the country. 


One of the most novel features of the N. E. A. 
Program provided for visits to the many monu- 
ments and shrines of the nation’s heroes. Appropri- 


ate exercises were held at each on the afternoon of 
July 4. These ‘‘Patriotic Pilgrimages’’ proved to 
be quite popular, large numbers assembling at the 
designated places and entering heartily into the 
spirit of the occasion. The program for Lincoln 
Memorial was assigned to delegates of Illinois 
and Kentucky, Hon. Francis G. Blair, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Illinois, 
delivered the memorial address. Superintendent 
Blair’s address was a masterpiece and was delivered 
in a most pleasing manner. 

A large number of Kentucky educators attended 
the sessions of N. Those who registered as 
official representative es follow: 

Breckinridge, Elizabeth, Kentucky 
Association, Normal School, Louisville. 


Educational 


Button, F. C., Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion, Morehead. 
Gates, G. Edna, Owensboro Teachers Associa- 


tion, 603 Frederica Street, Owensboro. 


Keith, Charles A., 
tion, Richmond. 


Kentucky Educational Associa- 


Rhoads, McHenry, Kentucky Educational Associ- 
ation, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
F rankfort. 

Stewart, Mrs. Cora Wilson, 
Committee), Chairman 
Frankfort. 

Stutz, Elsa, Louisville Educational 
1409 Highland Avenue, Louisville. 

Weibel, Elise, Louisville Principals’ Club, 
Sherw ood, Louisville. 

Williams, R. E., ex-officio (State Director), 
Secretary Kentucky Educational Association, 319- 
320 Starks Building, Louisville. 


ex-officio (Executive 
Illiteracy Commission, 


Association, 


2210 


DATES FOR THE NEXT ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF K. E. A. 


The dates for the 1925 convention of Kentucky 
Educational Association were decided at a business 
meeting of the Board of Directors in Louisville, 
September 12th. April 22-25, 1925, were selected 
for the annual session. It is proposed that the 
session open Wednesday evening of April 22nd 
and close Saturday at noon of the 25th. President 
Keith was authorized to arrange for a most excel- 
lent program. Some of the best talent in the nation 
will be employed for this occasion. Provision 
will be made for a thorough discussion of the needs 
for rural education. An outline of the convention 
will be published early in the year. Suffice it to 
say that it shall be the aim of the program com- 
mittee to present a constructive program dealing 
with vital educational topics. 
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by a safe majority, although because of some 
technicality the White Plains consolidated school 
will probably not be established at this time. At 
ieee 
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PROGRESS IN CONSOLIDATION. 


Although the summer months are usually a 
rather dull season for large consolidation projects, 
the summer just closed presents an exception to 
the common rule. J. Virgil Chapman, State Super- 
visor of Rural Schools, reports several successful 
consolidation projects in which he has taken an 
active interest. 

Washington County took the lead by submitting 
the question of local taxes to the amount of twenty- 
five cents on the one hundred dollars, and a poll 
tax of one dollar, in the two progressive com- 
munities of Mackville and Willisburg. Both elec- 
tions carried by large majorities. Mackville 
already maintained a standard high school, and 
Willisburg had begun high school work within the 
past year or two. For the coming year, Mack- 
ville, with the consolidated territory, will have an 
enrollment of about 225, with 80 in the high school. 
Willisburg will have an enrollment of about 200, 


with 60 in the high school. A movement for 
another consolidation has already started along 
lines recommended in our study of the county 


last year. 

At Boston, in Nelson County, where a special 
consolidation school tax had already been voted, 
an additional bond issue proposition carried, and 
erected. There will be 


a new building is to be 
ten teachers, including grades and high school. 
Public transportation is provided. 

In Hopkins County, elections were held at 


Nortonville and White Plains on the same day, 
each proposing a special tax and each promising 
high school advantages. Both propositions carried 


Nortonville will be established one of the largest 
consolidated schools, in the western part of the 
state. 


At Ewing, in Fleming County, and at Corinth, 
in Grant County, elections were first called to 
determine whether or not the independent graded 
schools should revert to the county system. The 
former was carried by a vote of 174 to 2, and the 
latter by a unanimous vote. The Fleming County 
Board then called an election for the consolidation 
of Ewing with five sub-districts, and providing a 
special tax of fifty cents on the one hundred dol- 
lars, to pay for transportation and other local 
expenses. This election was carried by a majority 
of 176. At this place will be established - the 
largest consolidated school in Kentucky. 


At Corinth, in Grant County, an election was 
called by concurrent action of the Grant, Scott 
and Harrison County Boards of Education, pro- 
viding for a special tax of forty cents on the one 
hundred dollars and comprising, in addition to 
parts of Harrison and Scott Counties, the original 
Corinth district and three Grant County districts. 
This election was carried by a majority of 158, and 
at this point will be established the largest con- 
solidated school in Grant County. A standard 
high school will be maintained and public trans- 
portation provided. 


In Marion County, the Bradfordsville Graded 
School had already reverted to the county system 
several months ago. In order to improve educa- 
tional conditions and to make provisions for a 
permanent county high school, additional territory 
was annexed and a special tax of twenty-five cents 
provided in an election which was carried on 
August 30th, by a majority of about four to one. 


All these schools are in progressive communities 
and are expected to be among the leading rural 
schools of the state. Other similar propositions 
are now contemplated. While an ardent advocate 
of consolidation, Mr. Chapman advises county and 
local authorities not to inaugurate a consolidation 
program without a careful study of surrounding 
conditions, topographic, economic and social, as 
well as the condition of roads, school population 
and educational sentiment. 








TEACHERS OF KENTUCKY! 


The Louisville Office Is For Your Convenience. 


Our FOUR OFFICES offer 


large and intensive service. 


you a unique, 


No fees unless placed. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 
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NEW K. E. A. COMMITTEES. 


Complying with the content of a resolution 
endorsed by the Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion in business session last April, President Chas. 
A. Keith has appointed five members for each of 
the following subjects: School Finance and Taxa- 
tion, Recodification of State School Laws, School 
and Educational Publicity, and Research. These 
committees are requested to thoroughly study 
their respective problems and make annual reports 
of their progress. 


School Finance and Taxation. 


Simeon E. Leland, Chairman, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 
GN Taylor, Rural School Agent, Frankfort. 
. A. Payne, Superintendent Harrison County 
Schools, Cynthiana, 
Judson Jenkins, Superintendent City Schools, 
Dawson Springs. 
C. Waller, 
Hopkinsv ille. 


Superintendent City Schools, 


Recodification of State School Laws. 


. V. Chapman, Rural School Supervisor, 
Lexington. 

M. L. Hall, Superintendent Shelby County 
Schools, Shelbyville. 

Lee Kirkpatrick, Superintendent, City Schools, 
Paris. 

M. E. Ligon, Professor, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

. E. Coleman, Superintendent, McCracken 
County Schools, Paducah. 


School and Educational Publicity. 


C. D. Lewis, Chairman, Dean Morehead Normal 
School, Morehead. 

M. B. Adams, President, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown. 

Homer. W. Nichols, Superintendent, Caldwell 
County Schools, Princeton. 

Susan Peffer, Murray State Normal School, 
Murray. 

C. E. Ackley, Superintendent, City Schools, 
Ashland. 


Research. 


W. S. Taylor, Chairman, eg 3 College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

A. C. Burton, Western State Normal School, 
Bowling Green. 

R. E. Hill, Superintendent, City Schools, Somer- 
set. 

L. Foust, Superintendent, City Schools, 

Owensboro. 

George M. Baker, Superintendent, Fayette 
County Schools, Lexington. 


Ex-officio Members: 
State Superintendent—McHenry Rhoads, 
Frankfort. 
Chas. A. Keith, President of K. E. A., Rich- 
mond. 
R. E. Williams, Secretary-Treasurer of K. E. A., 
Louisville. 


A New Book 
that is the subject 
of much comment 


Every page in this book 
bears a message of inspira- 
tion. Ithasshown many 
the way to overcome bur- 
|) densome difficulties — its 
message has dispelled 
clouds of doubt and 
opened the way to pleas- 
ant positions in a new, 
uncrowded field where 
salaries are high and op- 
portunity limited only by 
ability. ; 

A Free Copy has been reserved for every 
Kentucky Teacher — WRITE FOR YOURS 
—there is no obligation involved, and we desire to 
place a copy of this book in the hands of every teacher 
in the state. Write for it before you misplace this offer. 


Address Dept. K 


BOWLING GREEN 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Established 1874 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


Accredited by University of Kentucky 








RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE N. E. A. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the 
National Educational Association during their 
annual convention in Washington: 

1. Endorsement of the Education Bill. 

2. Approving private schools when educational 
standards are approved by state educational 
authorities. 

Encouraging a code of professional ethics. 

4. Teacher tenure. 

5. The teaching of the constitution and the 
history of public education. 

6. Encouraging character education. 

7. Endorsing National Conference on Out- 
door Education. 

8. Asking that the ability to read and write 
English understandingly be required as an additional 
qualification for citizenship. 

9. Urge the government to take steps to pre- 
vent any more wars. 

10. Endorse Child Labor amendment to Consti- 
tution. 

11. Endorsing the establishment of a Narcotic 
Education Service by the Bureau of Education. 

12. Encouraging law enforcement. 

13. Urging observance of American Education 
Week. 

14. Asking that teachers in Hawaii and Alaska 
be not required to pay federal income tax. 

15. Support of schools of District of Columbia. 

16. Resolution of thanks. 
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V4, of all our 
school children have 


defective vision / 
Incorrectly placed or glaring light in the home is an outstanding 
cause of poor eyesight and children are the chief sufferers 


THE HOME LIGHTING CONTEST 


—sponsored and supported by the entire elec- 
trical industry is a cooperative educational activ- 
ity designed to give to the public, through the 
school children, a better knowledge of the 
proper use of electric light, and a ways 
in which existing home lighting conditions may 
be improved. The major result will be less 
eye trouble and better national health, and in 
addition better lighted, more beautiful homes. 


To arouse the interest of the children and direct 








their attention to the importance of better 
home lighting, it is presented to them in the 
form of a contest; and awards are offered which 
range upward in value to University Scholarships 
and the prize $15,000 electrical home. 

The Home Lighting Contest does not interfere 
with regular school work and requires none of 
teacher's time. It is possible, however, that the 





This 28-page primer on Home Lighting 


children may ask for teacher's help or opinion. anill Ie forplched Bree te any aches? 
Therefore, the electrical people in your city or teacher and every school child entering 
: ; : a the Home Lighting Contest. 

locality stand ready to furnish full information ee 

; ; = : The primer is the “text book’? of the con- 
concerning this great international movement test, explains it fully, and contains in- 
and offer their full cooperation to the end that ne oe 
in future years there will be less eye trouble. Ver donald slugiedl peal wiltaladiy 


supply you with a quantity of primers 
Sor distribution to your class, 


The 
sornam? LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ay 080 FifthAvenue - + * New York,NY 


Ww, 
/ 
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SCHOOL 
or 
EDUCATION 


Transylvania College 


A. B. AND M. A. 


(FULLY ACCREDITED) 


IN EDUCATION 


F. W. Reeves, Director 




















TRANSYLVANIA NOTES. 


With an increase of about ten per cént in enroll- 
ment in Transylvania this year over last year and 
the second semester enrollment yet to be tabulated 
the college is rapidly reaching the place where she 
is carrying a capacity load. The college is the 
largest this year since 1908, when the institution 
changed from a university to a college with the 
discontinuing of the law school. 


The enlarged income which will be in the hands 
of the college as a result of the present campaign 
for endowment will very extensively increase the 
ability of the college to handle more students and 
offer more courses. Everyone is looking forward 
to a great year. 


One of the most significant changes in the 
college this year is the changing of the Department 
of Education to a School of Education, offering 
the A. B. and M. A. in education. A summer 
school was held the past summer by this new school 
which was very successful, especially in the grad- 
uate department. This new school has enrolled 
six for the first semester, who are working on their 
Master’s Degree. There are nearly 100 in all in 
the School of Education. Professor Reeves as 
Director of the School is doing very much toward 
supplying the state with competent teachers. 


Three new professors have been added to the 
staff of instructors of the college. Miss Mary 
Vance is teaching in the Modern Language Depart- 


ment. Miss Vance graduated from Transylvania 
in 1912. Professor Meade Wilcox, Ph. D. is the 
new head of the om Department. Professor 


; Leggett, M. ,is a new professor in the 
School of Education. Because of the increase in 
the teaching power of the college, we are enabled 
this year to offer courses in the School of Education 
for the teachers of Fayette County. These classes 
meet in the afternoon and are entirely for the 
convenience of teachers who want to gradually 
increase their ability and capacity and at the 
same time continue in their present positions in 
the city and county. 


N. E. A. RESEARCH DIVISION. 


The Research Division of the National Education 
Association is working on a salary study covering 
the year 1924-25, which in comprehensiveness and 
thoroughness will be similar to the report of two 

years ago, entitled ‘““TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
AND SALARY TRENDS IN 1923.” The salary 
inquiry forms are now in the hands of all city 
school officers. Replies will be summarized prompt- 
ly. In addition to the general summary, special 
salary tabulations to meet the needs of individual 
cities will be available at the cost of preparation. 








There is always something wrong with a man, 
as there is with the motor, when he knocks con- 
tinually.—Columbia Record. 
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PROGRAM 
FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


October 17-18, 1924 
MUNFORDVILLE, KY. 


OFFICERS. 


W. S. LONG, President. 

L. H. POWELL, Vice-President. 
J. H. SANDERS, Vice-President. 
ELLA L. COFER, Secretary. 


FRIDAY FORENOON. 


11:00. Enrollment and Assignment to Homes. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


1:00. Singing, Leader: J. H. Sanders, Shepherds- 
ville. 

Invocation—W. H. Strange. 

1:15. Welcome Address—C. B. Dowling. 

1:30. Response—Neal A. Ranson, Hodgenville. 

1:40. Address—J.L. Harmon, President Bowling 
Green Business University. 

2:15. Music—Miss Mary Keith, Piano Teacher, 
Munfordville High School. 

2:35. Address—R. E. 
K. E. A., Louisville. 

3:00. Address—H. H. Cherry, President of West- 
ern Kentucky State Normal and Teachers’ College. 


Williams, Secretary of 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


7:30. Music—Munfordville Band. 
Reading—Mrs. Allen Ament, Glendale High 
School. 

8:00. Address—‘‘The New Renaissance in 
Europe’—Tom_ Skeyhill,  Coit-Alber Lyceum 
Bureau. 


SATURDAY FORENOON. 


8:00-9:00. Rural School Conference—Leader 
J. Harvey Sweeney, Springfield. 
8:00-9:00. High School Conference—Leader 


a; Stark Davis, Memorial High School, Hart 
(County. 

9:00. Singing 
herdsville. 

9:15. Address—J. Virgil Chapman, State Rural 
School Supervisor. 

9:50. Address—W. J. Craig, State High School 
Supervisor. 

10:30. Recess. 

10:45. Reading 
Cave High School. 

11:00. Address—W. S. Taylor, Dean of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky. 


Leader: J. H. Sanders, Shep- 


Miss Lucile Gillespie, Horse 


11:30. Business Session—Reports of Com- 
mittees. een 
11:45. Election of Officers. 


Adjournment. 
Saturday Afternoon, Free Trip to Simon B. 
Buckner’s Old Home. 











THE PILOT 


Kentucky 
Adopts 


The Pilot 
Arithmeties 


by STEVENS, Marsu, and VAN SICKLE 











NEWSON @ COMPANY 





It is significant that the State 
Textbook Commission of Ken- 
tucky, the first state that has 
had an opportunity to consider 
Tue Pitor ArirHMeETICcs, pub- 
lished in the fall of 1923, has 
promptly adopted for basal use 


The Pilot Arithmetics 
BOOK ONE 
For Grades Three § Four 
BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five §& Siz 
and for supplementary use the 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 
for a period of five years from 
July 15, 1924 
Orders for these books should be sent to the 


Central School Supply Company, 311 West 
Main Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 








NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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= 42 Equip with“AMERICAN” Desks 


LAI True, the fact that American Schools have 
~ bought more than 4,000,000 of our Tubu- 
> lar Steel Desks is, of itself, no adequate rea- 
son why our desk shouldbe selected by you. 
Butsuch popularity means to the man who does buy it 
that his judgment of fine and enduring workmanship 
has been adequately substantiated. Think of the 
scrutiny to which this desk must have been subjected! 


Month in and month out AMERICAN crafts- 
men have been building desks in anticipation of 
the greatly accelerated demand that seems in- 
evitable through the summer and fall. The 
result is that our distributors’ warehouses 
throughout the country are stocked with school 
merchandise that has been fashioned to care- 
fully studied standards. There has been no 
necessity to sacrifice care and quality to the 
rush of a ruthless production program. 


And now, fifty-one branches and distribut- 
ing organizations are ready to supply your 
needs on time—quickly but UNHURRIED. 


Atnerican Seating (Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Fifteen models for classroom and auditorium—each designed to serve a particular 
purpose particularly well—each fully guaranteed. Catalogue A-155 sent on request. 


5 
Central School Supply Co. (( The factory is in 
Louisville, Ky. Michigan, but the 


Stale Distributors ei 
State Distributors service is local to you! 
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MRS. I. S. MASON 
Superintendent Ohio County Public Schools 


The commonwealth of Kentucky can now boast 
of having about twenty-two women school super- 
intendents. In this list of prominent educators 
may be found the most earnest, progressive and 
loval members of the profession. Most of these 
take high rank in their chosen field, and some 
stand out as leaders in the true sense of that term. 
Some of the greatest educational programs are 
now being put over by these superintendents in 
this state. This is due to the fact that they are 
peculiarly fitted to do such important work. They 
bring to the profession certain elements without 
which no one can succeed and among which are 
thoroughness and determination. 


Among the number of outstanding lady super- 
intendents in this state today none takes a higher 
rank than does Mrs. I. S. Mason, now superin- 
tendent of Ohio County Schools. Mrs. Mason 
received her education and training in the public 
schools of Ohio County and at Lexington. She is 
a woman of extraordinary will power and deter- 
mination having accomplished almost every thing 
she has set out to do. 


She has outlined a school program for her county 
which is worthy of the attention of any county 
superintendent, being a very constructive one, 
which will require earnest work and much executive 
ability on her part. She will feature during this 
year, better attendance, having two active attend- 
ance officers working in co-operation and absolute 
harmony with her to this end. She will see to it 
that every child of school age attends regularly 
some public or private school in Ohio County. 

Mrs. Mason is also backing and promoting a 
“community organization” in every school of her 
county, the slogan being, ‘‘No school without a 
community organization for 1924-25.” 


Selecting with much care and good judgment, 
competent and efficient teachers who will work in 
harmony with her, the schools of Ohio County 
will go forward under Mrs. Mason’s leadership. 
The greatest year’s progress in the history of these 
schools is confidently expected thru her untiring 
efforts. 

Mrs. Mason and her teachers have manifested 
an excellent co-operative spirit toward the State 
Teachers’ Association, enrolling 100% strong last 
year, and the same good record being assured as 
for 1925. 


WHEN WRITING LETTERS. 


The following rules, adopted by discerning letter 
writers, may well be memorized by teachers. 

Carefully avoid such words and stock phrases as: 

“Beg to say”’ 

“Beg to acknowledge”’ 

“Beg to inquire” 

“Beg to inclose’’—etc. 

Don’t “‘beg”’ at all. 

Don’t “reply’’ to a letter. ‘‘Answer’’ it. You 
“answer” a letter and ‘‘reply’’ to an argument. 
Don’t write “would say’ or “will say,” just 
go ahead and say it. 

Don't say “enclosed herewith’’—“herewith”’ is 
superfluous. 

Don't say “‘kindly”’ for “‘please.”’ 


Don’t say ‘“‘the same,” 
“trusting the same,” etc. 


“in regard to same,” 


Don’t say “we beg to acknowledge receipt;” 


“we acknowledge”’ is sufficient. 


Don’t write “your favor of’’—but say “your 
letter of;’’ a letter is not always a favor. 

Don’t say “‘by return mail.”” This was cus- 
tomary in the days of slow transportation. It 
should now be obsolete. You should never think 
of saying ‘‘came duly to hand,” ‘‘thanking you in 
advance,”’ etc. Why make letters commonplace 
by their use? 

Carefully avoid appearance of sarcasm. 

Be brief, by which is meant the discarding of 
unnecessary words and phrases. Brevity is not 
always a synonym for shortness; where there is 
much to say, it will take a longer letter to say it, 
but after you have said all that is to be said, in a 
plain, direct and simple manner—stop. 


Don’t use a long, big word where a short one 
will do just as well or better. A business letter 
is no place for “‘rhetorical pyrotechnics.” 

Remember a correct letter at all times represents 
conversation at a distance, so just pretend you are 
speaking instead of writing.—Exchange. 


RECORD ENROLLMENT AT STATE. 


Enrollment at the State University at close 
of first week had reached approximately 2,000. 
The record shows nearly 300 more students than 
last year. 
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into consideration: 


ture, and Law. 


by direct class instruction. 





UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON 
Frank L. McVey, Pu. D., LL. D., PresipENtT 
FALL SEMESTER CPENS SEPTEMBER 15, 


In selecting a college or university there are five things to be taken 


1. The men at the head of the institution 

2. The scholastic standing and ability of the teaching staff 

3. The location and advantages of environment 

4. Equipment, buildings, laboratories and libraries 

5. The cost to the student 
In all these respects the University of Kentucky commends itself 
to those seeking a higher education. 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Education, Engineering, Agricul- 
Courses in journalism, mining, civil engineering, 
electrical engineering, mechanical engineering. 
University Extension offering correspondence courses and courses 


W rite for catalog and other information to 


1924 


A Department of 


E. L. GILLIS, Registrar 




















STATE-WIDE SPELLING CONTEST. 


Let’s all have a big spelling bee this winter! 

That means every county superintendent, every 
city superintendent, and every school teacher in 
Kentuc ky, among the white schools. 

The Courier-Journal, of Louisville, is sponsoring 
it, and is offering the prizes, and the Kentucky 
Educational Association has endorsed it and is 
urging it on every teacher and on every superin- 
tendent for adoption immediately. 

All plans for the big spelling match have not 
been completed by The Courier-Journal, but, as 
far as arranged, they follow: 

Every common, graded and consolidated school, 
as well as every city school in the state, will hold 
a spelling bee of its own, at some time between 
now and March. The sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades, at least, will be included. Each school 
winner will receive from The Courier-Journal a 
certificate showing his accomplishment. 

Then, each county superintendent is to fix a 
date for a county-wide spelling match, at which 
all school winners in the county will gather at the 
county seat and “‘spell it out’’ for county honors. 

The final ‘‘bee’’ will be held in Louisville an 
April, as a big feature of the program of the K. E. 
annual convention. And the best spellers in the 
state are to come to Louisville to try for state-wide 
honors. 

Just how many spellers will be brought to the 
metropolis has not been determined, but a plan 
now is being worked out which seeks to bring the 
county champion from each county. 


That will mean 120 spellers lined up in the 
finals. The trip to Louisville will, of course, be 
the big prize to the county winner. He will be 
lodged at the best hotel in the city and all his 
expenses will be paid. Business and fraternal 
organizations in many towns of the state have 
agreed to send their county champs, with ne 
guaranteed, to the final ‘‘bee.’’ 


The prize list in the finals has not been completed, 
but it will include several hundred dollars in cash, 
a set of the Harvard Classics and a large Standard 
Dictionary, published by Funk and Wagnalls. The 
Courier-Journal will give the entire prize list, 
co-operating with the houses of Funk & Wagnalls 
and P. F. Collier & Son in the latter two gifts. 


The Courier-Journal is completing plans for the 
contest as rapidly as possible, and will announce 
through The Journal and through its own columns, 
details as they are arranged. 


A plan which contemplates embracing 5,000 
schools is a huge one, however, and needs the 
co-operation of every superintendent and every 
teacher. Letters explaining the plan have been 
mailed to all superintendents in the state and the 
response is expected by The Courier-Journal to 
show a great amount of interest in the contest. 


The spelling bee will, without doubt, be the 
greatest single contribution of the year to educa- 
tion in Kentucky made by a_non-educational 
institution, and every person interested in advanc- 
ing education in Kentucky is expected to give it 
its support. 
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PROGRAM ae AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION WEEK, 1924. 
November 17 to November 23, inclusive. 


CONSTITUTION DAY 


Monday, November 17—‘‘The Constitution— 
The Bulwark of Democracy and Happi- 
ness.”” 

1. Life, 
tunity. 

2. Howour Constitution guarantees these rights. 

3. Revolutionists, communists, and extreme pac- 
ifists are a menace to these guarantees. 

4. Qne Constitution, one Union, one Flag, one 

History. 

Slogans: 
Ballots, not bullets. 
Master the English language. 
Visit the schools today. 


PATRIOTISM DAY 


liberty, justice, security, and oppor- 


Tuesday, November 18—‘‘The United States 
Flag Is the Living Symbol of the Ideals 
and Institutions of Our Republic.” 


1. The red flag means death, destruction, pov- 
erty, starvation, disease, anarchy and dictatorship. 
2. Help the immigrants and aliens to become 
American citizens. 
3. Take an 
affairs. 
4. Stamp out revolutionary radicalism. 
5. To vote is the primary duty of the patriot. 
Slogans: 
American first. 
The red flag—danger. 
Visit the schools today. 


SCHOOL AND TEACHER DAY 


active interest in governmental 


Wednesday, November 19—‘‘The Teacher— 


The Guiding Influence of Future 
America.”’ 
1. The necessity of schools. 
2. The teacher as a nation builder. 
3. The school influence on the coming genera- 
tion. 
4. The school as a productive institution. 


5. School needs in the community. 

6. Music influence upon a nation. 

Slogans: 

Better trained and better paid teachers, 
more adequate buildings. 

Schools are the nation’s greatest asset. 

Visit the schools today. 


ILLITERACY DAY 


Thursday, November 20—‘‘Informed Intelli- 
gence Is the Foundation of Representative 
Government.”’ 


An American’s duty toward the uneducated. 
3. Provide school opportunity for every  illit- 
erate. 
4. Illiteracy creates misunderstanding. 
5. An illiterate who obtains only second-hand 
information is a tool of the radical. 


1. Illiteracy is a menace to our Nation. 
) 


Slogans: 
No illiteracy by 1930. 
Education is a godly nation’s greatest need. 
The dictionary is the beacon light to under- 
standing. 
Visit the schools today. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DAY 


Friday, November 21—‘‘Playgrounds and Ath- 
letic Fields Mean a Strong Healthy 
Nation.”’ 


1. A playground for every child. 
2. Physical education and health habits for all. 
3. Adequate parks for city, state, and nation. 
4. Safety education saves life. 
5. Encourage sane athletics for all. 
6. Physical education is a character 
Slogans: 
A sick body makes a sick mind. 
Athletes all. 
Visit the schools today. 


COMMUNITY DAY 


builder. 


Saturday, November 22—‘‘Service to Com- 
munity, State, and Nation Is the Duty 
of Every Citizen.’ 


1. Equality of opportunity in education for 
every American boy and girl. 
2. Better rural schools. 
3. Adequate public library 
community. 
A community’s concern for education meas- 
ures its interest in its own future. 
5. Good roads build a community. 
Slogans: 
Get acquainted with your neighbor. 
A square deal for the country boy and girl. 
Children today—Citizens tomorrow. 


FOR GOD AND COUNTRY DAY 


service for every 


Sunday, November 23—‘“‘Religion, Morality, 
and Education Are Necessary for Good 
Government.”’ 


1. Education in the home. 

2. Education in the school. 

3. Education in the church. 

Slogan: A godly nation can not fail. 


Ministers of all denominations are urged to 
preach a sermon on education, either morning or 
evening. All communities are ‘urged to hold mass 
meetings. Requests for speakers should be made 
to the American Legion posts throughout the 
country for meetings during this week. 


NOTE: Superintendents, principals, 
class-room teachers and social and civic 
organizations are urged to observe Amer- 
ican Education Week. The suggested 
program furnishes excellent topics for 
this occasion. Educators are especially 
urged to co-operate in plans to insure 
a community interest state-wide during 
this week. Every available means should 
be used for selling education to Ken- 
tucky.—Editor. 
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HERE is a copy of this book f 
every school teacher—free. It co 
tains five of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
most popular poems, one of his best 
humorous stories, and a brief sketch 
of his life and works. It is offered 
without obligation to teachers as a 
foretaste of what the Memorial Edi- 
tion of Riley holds in store for them 
—and their pupils. 
The dearly beloved of all America’s 


children—and grown folks, too—has 


MEMORIAL 





poems he left behind. More eagerly 
than ever does the small boy read 
“The Old Swimmin’ Hole,” and the 
girl, “Littlke Orphan Annie.” More 
gladly do mother and father read 
“An Old Sweetheart of Mine.” These 
famous poems, which have become 
household classics, and a thousand 
more like them, are now available to 
lovers of Riley everywhere by the 
publication of the beautiful 


EDITION OF 


James Whitcomb Riley 


More than 1,000 Masterpieces at a few cents each 


For years there has been an insis- 
tent demand forall of Riley in one fine 
popular-priced set. That demand can 
now be satisfied. All his poems, all 
his short stories —the masterpieces 
that have caused the schools of his 
native state to have a Riley Day once 
a year —are in these ten beautifully 
bound andillustrated volumes. Every 
teacher should own this worthy me- 
morial to America’s Great Poet. 


A booklet containing further infor- 


mation about these books will be sent 
you on request. The booklet is free. 
Send for it today. 

Fill out this coupon. The book will come 


to you at once by mail. 


—— 











P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York,N. Y. 


Please send me,without obligation, the free booklet 
about Riley, together with full particulars as to how 
may procure a complete set of his writings by smi 
monthly payments. 

Mr. 
Name { Mrs........ ' . 
Miss (Please write plainly) 


Pea ek a ete eeneees 





Or a, ee aR IO? SEERA ERNE ERE ened soe 
The publishers cannot undertake to send this book 





ree to children. 














































MEMBERSHIP IN OUR ASSOCIATION. 


Article III of our Constitution and By-laws, 
under the subject of ‘‘Membership,’” reads as 
follows: 

“All persons engaged in teaching public or 
private schools, academies or colleges, county and 
state superintendents, editors of educational jour- 
nals, and others engaged in educational work, are 
eligible to membership, and may become members 
by the payment of the annual membership fee. 
Upon the payment of the annual fee, each member 
shall be granted a certificate of membership by the 
Secretary. 

“There shall be two classes of members, perma- 
nent and temporary, or annual. The permanent 
membership shall consist of all members who agree 
to pay the yearly dues or membership fees, whether 
‘they attend the sessions of the Association or not, 
to the Secretary before the first day of July of each 
year. All others ‘shall be considered temporary 
members.” 

The question of membership in the Association 
becomes a considerable problem eah year. Of 
those enrollinz as members a large number with- 
hold membership until near the date of annual 
session, and have little or no thought of the impor- 
tance of permanent membership. Hundreds of 
teachers in the state refuse to consider membership 
unless certain they can attend the annual conven- 
tion. K. E. A. can never accomplish for the 
teaching profession what it should until every one 
engaged in school work, indicates a professional 
attitude by becoming an active member of the 
State Teachers Association. There is not a teacher 


in the service of our state who has not received 
untold benefits by reason of this organization, 
whether he realizes it or not. Our slogan, ‘Every 
Teacher a Member,” should be adopted by every 
one who enters the service. 
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As a result of the splendid co-operation on the 
part ol city and county superintendents, pri incipa Is 
and classroom teac hers, our enrollment last vear 
exceeded all past records. While the number of 
members for the year was 7,340, it compares very 
unfavorably with many of the other states. In 
fact, our classification, based on the per cent of 
teachers in service, is distressingly low. Not less 
than 12,000 members must be made our objective 
this year. 





It is impossible to reach the great body of teachers 
in the state, except thru the school leaders. There 
are few county superintendents who cannot enroll 
every teacher in their schools if really interested 
in the welfare of the Association. If all county 
superintendents manifested the same interest in 
the membership campaigns that is cheerfully given 
by about fifty per cent, thousands of rural teachers 
would be added to our membership roster. Some 
county superintendents have enrolled 100% of 
their teachers for many years. It is not a difficult 
task once the matter is taken up in earnest. A 
number of superintendents insure this enrollment 
by a clause in the contract when employing teachers, 

The Kentucky Educational Association has gre: at 
possibilities for development. It has been and is 
now a most potent factor in our educational system, 
but its future for usefulness depends in no small 
degree upon the support accorded it by all of the 
school people, and most especially those in positions 
of leadership. Let our membership campaig1 
begin now in earnest. Enrollment material will be 
mailed promptly to all superintendents and prin- 
cipé ils who in any way indicate a desire to co-operate 
in the campaign. The Secretary will be pleased to 
visit any conferences of teachers where the super- 
intendent or principal may desire his presence in 
urging the enrollment. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT UNITS. 


The following superintendents report that one 
hundred per cent of their teachers have been 
enrolled as members of K. E. A. for 1925: Mrs. 
M. L. Hall, Shelby County; Mrs. I. S. Mason, 
Ohio County, and J. R. Meador, Breckinridge 
County. A large number of pledges have been 
received and no doubt many other county super- 
intendents will soon follow the splendid example of 
these who have been the first to report one hundred 
per cent enrollment for 1925. All superintendents 
who will urge the enrollment of their teachers 
should request enrollment blanks at once. 


LET’S KEEP THE SCHOOLS ON HIGH. 


The biggest human business of all has resumed 
active operation. The schools reach more people 
hit them harder, change them more fundamentally, 
and get more lasting results than does any other 
industry. That’s because all the people have made 
this general education perculiarly their own affair, 
and on its own merits. 

In November we elect a president, governors, 
legislators, and city fathers galore. But the schools 
are not an issue. 

No one is urging the voter to support his party 
because it aims to keep the folks of some particular 
race, region, religion or calling shut out from the 
benefits of education, or to monopolize certain 
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learning for a privileged class. Such matters have 
been red-hot political issues in modern times and 
in leading countries. 

The only school issues of any importance in 
America are: How much can we spend? What 
best results can we get? 

The schools still have battles and victories ahead. 
But today more and more of us see public education 
as the counsel ground of the generations, the place 
of decision where the child and the community 
get together to their mutual aid, and for the enor- 
mous advantage of the future. Good morning, 
Teacher!—Editorial, Collier’s Weekly. 


The National Educational Lighting Company 
carries a full page ad in this number of the Journal. 
Attention is particularly called to an article con- 
cerning the work of this company. A properly 
lighted home and school is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the attempt to obtain an education. 
The proposed contest project of this committee 
should prove interesting and profitable to teachers 
and pupils. 


The State of Mississippi has passed a bill pro- 
viding for a state school survey. The Legislature 
appropriated $10,000 to cover the cost of the survey 
which is to be made by a commission of five educa- 
tional experts to be appointed by the governor. 
Public school trustees are hereinafter required to 
visit schools in a body three times per year. 


The Hawaiian delegates at the closing meeting of 
the N. E. A. convention on Friday evening gave 
to each of the ten thousand persons present a 
Hawaiian lei made by the pupils of the Hawaiian 
public schools. On each lei was the name and 
address of the Hawaiian child who made it with 
the request for a letter from the recipient. Miss 
Olive Jones was presented with a solid mahogany 
gavel and block, the gift of the school children 
and teachers of the territory. 


Twenty-three counties are represented in the 
enrollment at Morehead State Normal School. 
The total registration of 225 students for the first 
week of the session speaks well for the school. The 
new normal schools are being appreciated by a 
large number of people in the territories which 
they accommodate. Plans for a new administra- 
tion building at Morehead to cost $150,000 are 
now under way. 


Teaching is lighting a lamp and not filling a 
bucket. That is to say, the real teacher is one 
who inspires the pupil with love of learning or of 
craftsmanship. The only way to find out whether 
a person can teach or not is to let himtry. If he 
can awaken enthusiasm, and make the child want 
to learn, he is a good teacher, no matter how ill- 
informed he may be. If he cannot light the flame 


of desire for knowledge in the child’s spirit, he is a 
poor teacher, no matter how many college degrees 
he may possess.—Frank Crane, in Current Opinion. 


The Horse Cave public schools opened the new 
term with the largest enrollment in the history of 
the school, there being 97 in high school and 203 
in the grades. All high school teachers are college 
graduates. The schools have made notable progress 
under the superintendency of Mr. D. H. Lyon. 


Indianapolis, Indiana, has invited the 1925 Con- 
vention of the National Education Association to 
meet in that city. This invitation was accepted 
by a vote of the N. E. A. Directors, and the final 
decision now rests with the executive committee, 
who will probably report favorably. 


More than 4,300,000 illiterates will be entitled to 
vote for President of the United States in Novem- 


ber, according to a report of the illiteracy commis- 
sion of the N. E. A. 


We shall preserve America through making good 
Americans out of the material offered by the rising 
generation. Never have the teachers been so 
conscious of this fact as they are today. The 
schools grow better in their educational methods, 
quite as steadily as they advance in their material 
facilities and equipment. Thechildren go to school 
better clad and in better physical condition than 
in previous years. The crisis in respect to the 
teaching profession that was so severely felt two 
or three years ago is happily past. Average sal- 
aries have been increased, while the cost of living 
for teachers has been receding. Many who aban- 
doned the teaching work have returned to it; and 
those who remained faithful are not sorry. Teach- 
ing today is our foremost profession, and schools 
are at the center of public interest. Editorial in 
the American Review of Reviews. 


OPTIMISM. 


There was never a sunbeam lost, and never a drop 
of rain; 

There was never a carol sweet, that was sung, and 
sung in vain; 

There was never a noble thought, but through 
endless years it lives; 

And never a blacksmith’s blow, but an endless use 
it gives. 

There was never a child’s full laugh, or a woman’s 
cheerful word, 

That did not exalt the state where its tones were 
felt and heard. 

Know, then, that it still holds true from the skies 
to the humblest soil, 

That there is no wasted love and there is no wasted 
toil! —Anonymous. 
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Primer 
Pre-Primer Chart 


Sentence Cards . 
Phrase Cards 
Word Cards 
Seat Work 


$2.00 
1.20 
2.00 
2.00 
.60 


Prairie Avenue & 2odth St. 





EQUIPMENT FOR TEACHING 


Baker and Thorndyke 


PRIMER AND FIRST READER 


To make your teaching effective you should have this equipment. 
of 25°% allowed teachers and schools. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


First Reader 


Phrase Cards 
Word Cards 





$1.20 
2.00 


A discount 
Order now. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











A STUDY OF THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
IN THE 1A AND IAA FOUR-YEAR 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


(Report to History Section of K. E. A. by Miss 
Gabrielle Robertson and Francis Richard, 
Western State Normal School and Teach- 
ers’ College, Bowling Green.) 


Meaning of Terms—Private High School, Public 
High School. 


Private High School—Is one in which the prin- 
cipal usually assumes responsibility for all finance, 
for maintenance, reimbursing himself by tuition. 
The community usually furnishes the school plant. 
Sometimes a church cares for maintenance. 


Public High School 
form of state aid. 


-Is one that receives some 


Meaning of Terms—Approved and Accredited. 

An approved high school is one in which the 
State Department approves the course, equipment 
and work, though the school does not meet all 
standards. Pupils are recommended for entrance 
into higher institutions by tests or trial. 


An accredited high school is one that meets all 
standards that are set up for schools of its class. 
Students are admitted to higher institutions with 
full credit, without examinations in all schools 
within the state or the association of colleges with 
which the state affiliates. 


Number of Private High Schools... 90 
Number of Public High Schools 530 
Public High Schools divided into: 

Pabst (lass: oad ee 

Second Class.. ; . 61 

Third Class ; 95 
First Class divided into: 

‘| ee : 263 

1A i 

PARAM. . .. 36 
Number of 1A and 1AA.. All 
Number of the above examined.. 106 


Records of the following misplaced: 

1. Anderson Co. High School, Anderson Co. 

2. Caldwell High School, Madison Co. 

3. Clinton High School, Hickman Co. 

4, Cuba High School, Graves Co. 

5. Owensboro High School, Daviess Co. 

The suggested course of study of the Department 
of Education as to History: 

History I—Ancient—Freshman year. 

History II—Medieval and Modern—Sophomore. 
(The Department of Education will consider the 

approval of one year of General History taught 

in first and second years of High School com- 
bined. 

History III—English—Junior Year. 

History IV—American—Senior Year. 
Suggested requirements—English and American. 
Suggested Electives—Ancient, Medieval and Mod- 

ern, or a General Course. 
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15 CENTS is a mine of information. 


Events lessons. 
copy on trial 13 weeks for 15 cents. 
copies. Address: 





P A T H H ' 3 N D EK; R The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper 
published at the Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. 
N ATIONAL Itis the Ford of the school world. 


interesting, understandable way. 

W E E K } # Y is no other paper like it for the teacher who wants to keep well informed or for 
use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your question and 

Questionnaire Contents Guide suggests the Current 
Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one 
Ask for current events circular and special rates for school club 


THE PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 


Tells story of world’s news in 
You will like the Pathfinder. There 











Courses examined: 
General (Classical, acai College Prepar- 


atory)...... ; eg Baise ....104 
Scientific...... sible ae ares <'2 
Number of years of History offered: 
4 years aes : sdxsndipubdoacstis ene 
3 years. sid eign a Rec eactcrpea dats seats tae 49 
2 years .... Biaea i gtcrsectsc nat nate cones etieseuteameueta le 3 
No History .... ee ee ee re | 
Number following the suggested course as to 
courses and years offered...... ey) 
Number following as to courses, but not as to 
years offered... sad ae 
Number meeting requirements........ .. 39 
Number not meeting requirements.. Ssisheirasese On 
Number meeting electives........ ... 48 
Number not meeting electives.. . 58 


Exceptions as to electives: 
Number not offering Ancient History in Fresh- 


man year .... ' : LOE 
Number not offering Medieval and Modern 

in Sophomore.............-- 50 
Number offering a course in General History 

in the first and second years combined............ 6 


Exceptions as to requirements: 


Number not offering English in Junior year . 58 
Number not offering American in Senior year... 26 
Number not requiring any History...... iy, A 
Number offering a course in American History 

in Senior yeat......... . 80 
Number offering American n History s some other 

than Senior year...................-- wee 6, 
Number offering no American History.. 10 


Number offering American History and Civics 





“EEL REC) GS (cE: a en ee 60 
Number offering American History and Eco- 
nomics in Senior year.. uw Dy 
Number offering American _ History only in 
Senior year...... po SES 
Number offering Civics in some “year Be da ae ... 84 
Number—from records—dev oting 2 years to 
some course in History or Civics: 
English History—Senior and Junior years........ Bags 
Social Science or r Civi ics Senior and Junior years.. 
nior and Junior years............ 1 
Texts: 
Number giving text used ..w...........---.--cescececceseeceoee 100 
Number not giving text used... 6 
Number of 100 using state adoption....................... 37 


Number of the 100 required to and do............ .. 36 
Number of the 100 required to and do not.......... 29 
Number of the 100 not required to and do... 1 


Number of the 100 not required to and do not.... 34 


Books other than suggested texts and number 
of schools using: 


Ancient History: 


Breasted........ 1 
Robinson and Breasted... 7 
Ashley...... 6 
Myers......... 10 
Morey......... 4 
West... 2 
Botsford... 1 
Robinson’s ‘Outlines 1 
Medieval and Modern: | 
Harding...... 7 
West... 2 
Ashley. a 3 
Robinson and Beard.. 3 
Myers........ 3 
Robinson and Breasted... 5 
American: 
Muzzy............. 16 
15 2) ¢ a 17 
West......... 5 
Thompson 2 
Foreman... = & 
Number of teachers’ rec ry w rey are teac — 
one or more courses in History examined as 
to college training....................... disiges cyeseacista ee 
Number with over four years college training...... 7 
Number with four years college training.............. 97 
Number with three years college training............ 16 
Number with two years college training.............. 21 
Number with one year college training................ 4 
Number with less than one year college training... 1 
Number with no college training... «(0 
Note: This report is based on a study of 


1922-1923 records. 


MURRAY STATE NORMAL. 


At time of going to press the Murray State Nor- 
mal School had not opened for the fall term. The 
enrollment is expected to be largely increased over 
that of last year, which was as follows: First 
semester, 207; second semester, 441; summer ses- 
sion, 343; total 676 different students enrolled 
during the year. 
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KENTUCKY ADOPTS THE 


SILENT READING HOUR 


FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD READERS 


By Guy Thomas Buswell 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago; author Fundamental 
Reading Habits: A Study of Their Development; co-author Silent Reading: A 


Study of the Various Types. 


(With Charles Hubbard Judd.) 


and Willian Henry Wheeler 


Co-author of Wheeler’s Literary Readers with Interpretations. 


A complete course in silent reading for the first three grades. 


Silent Readers adopted in Kentucky. 


The only Primary 


The ‘‘Teachers’ Edition”’ of each of these three books contains the complete 


text of the ‘Pupils’ Edition” and also a comprehensive Manual, 


Lessons and Lesson Outlines. 


Introductory 


Wheeler’s Literary Readers, With Interpretations 


Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Readers 
By Wm. Iler Crane and William Henry Wheeler 


ADOPTED FOR BASAL USE 
WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago 


N. C. HAMMACK,)| 
VIRGINIA LUTEN, } 


Kentucky Representatives, 202 Republic Building, Louisville. 














NEWS ITEM FROM CENTRE COLLEGE. 


Centre College opened its one hundred and fifth 
consecutive session September 10th. Enrollment 
is still continuing, with gratifying results. 

Six new men appeared in the teaching force: 
Professor J. M. Wright, Ph. D., formerly of George- 
town College, Kentucky, graduate Johns Hopkins, 
has accepted the call to the Chair of Economics; 
Professor George F. Weida, Ph. D., Yale and 
Johns Hopkins, comes to the Chair of Chemistry 
from Kenyon College; Professor C. B. McMullen, 
A. B., Ph. D., Princeton, to the Chair of Philosophy 
and Ethics, from Tarkio College. Dr. Edgar Van 
Slyke, Ph. D., Rutgers College, comes from the 
University of California, to the associate professor- 
ship in Biology. Mr. T. G. Richner, Centre Col- 
lege, assistant in the Department of Romance 
Languages, and Mr. Harold S. Ofstie, Wisconsin 
University, All-Western End, comes as_ physical 
director and coach. 

Mr. Bob Myers, who for 
connected with the college as 
graduate manager, accepted the position of head 
coach for the football season of 1924, and ‘‘Red”’ 
Roberts was employed as freshman coach for the 
same season. The last two named are familiar 
figures on the campus. 

The equipment at Centre College will not permit 
the authorities to receive more than 300 men. 
The purpose of the authorities is, at the earliest 
opportunity, to increase this equipment to accom- 


many years has been 
coach, then as 


modate 500 men. Being one of the oldest insti- 
tutions in the Middle West and the only A-grade 
institution for men in Kentucky, it offers the 
finest education in Liberal Arts and i in preparatory 
courses for Medicine, the Ministry, Law, Engineer- 
ing, Teaching and Business Administration. 


NOTES—LOUIS VILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Louisville Normal began its fifty-third year 

of work on Tuesday, September 2nd, with an enroll- 
ment of 219students. Only graduates of accredited 
high schools whose averages place them in the 
upper two-thirds of their high school graduating 
classes are eligible for entrance. The registration 
included a number of university graduates who will 
take the professional training now required of all 
applicants for positions in the Louisville schools. 
» The Normal Extension Department will open its 
seventh session on Monday, September 29th. This 
department, which last year enrolled over 500 
teachers and principals in service in the city schools, 
may be termed the ‘‘Senior College”’ of the school. 
Senior college credit is granted by the University 
of Chicago and other leading universities for work 
satisfactorily completed in this department. 


WHY CALIFORNIA GETS GOOD 
TEACHERS. 


The average initial salary for men¥ teachers 
without experience is $2070.00 with an annual 
increment of $139.50. For women, $1834.30 with 
an annual increase of $124.30. 
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The only song book adopted for 
Kentucky schools! 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


























Contains Songs for All Grades. 


Single copies by mail, 20 cents 
Contract price, 15 cents a copy 


Order from State depository 
Central School Supply Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Hall & McCreary Company 


430 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 











Largest Teacher Placement 


Work in the U. S. 


UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blod., 


hicago. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, South- 
ern Bldg., Washington; Security Bldg., 
Evanston, Ill. Severa! affiliated offices. 

General teacher placement work. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago 
Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York. 

Exclusively for college (including teachers 
college) and university work. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York; 19 South La Salle St., 
Chicago. 

Specializes in public and private school 
work, including administrative work; also, 
such positions as business managers and 
purchasing agents for schools, registrars, sec- 
retaries, cafeteria directors, and trained 
nurses. Various other forms of service to 
teachers and schools. 














WORTHY APPOINTMENT. 


The American Child Health Association of New 
York City, announces the appointment of Miss 
Emma Dolfinger as Director of the Association’s 
Health Education Division. Miss Dolfinger, a 
native of Louisville, Kentucky, who succeeds Miss 
Sally Lucas Jean, Director of the Division since 
its organization, assumed her new duties July 1st. 

Miss Dolfinger has been a staff associate for two 
years, working with Miss Jean in child health 
education activities of the former Child Health 
Organization before its amalgamation with the 
American Child Hygiene Association to form the 
American Child Health Association. 

Miss Dolfinger has had wide experience in edu- 
cational and scientific fields. For eight years she 
was head of the Department of Biology in the 
Louisville Girls High School. She later became 
instructor in Biological Science in Louisville Nor- 
mal School, and finally acted as Supervisor of Science 
in the elementary schools of Louisville. She re- 
signed this position when she became associated 
with the Child Health Organization. Her early 
teaching was done in the elementary grades of a 
private school in Omaha, Nebraska. 

Miss Dolfinger is a graduate of the University 
of Chicago and holds an M. A. degree from Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. She has done grad- 
uate work at the University of California and the 
University of Chicago. 

Effective measures for the health education of 
children were originated and developed by Miss 


Jean. Miss Dolfinger will continue the work which 
Miss Jean began and will further carry on the new 
health education projects planned by the Asso- 
ciation. 


TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOLS, 1924. 


Teacher-training schools were held in a number 
of counties during the summer by the Department 
of Education. It was the policy of the Adminis- 
tration not to infringe upon the territory of the 
four normal schools, hence schools were conducted 
in counties not accessible to the state institutions. 
The following synopsis of summer schools was 
furnished by Senator H. N. Bell, Director Teacher 
Training, Department of Education, Frankfort, 


Kentucky: \ 


Number of schools held, white a a eee 
Number of schools held, colored.. 5 
Total... ee eee : 28 
Number white students enrolled........ i297 
Number colored students enrolled.................... 361 
Total. : 2 : be ee OaS 
Number white students attending 27 days 
or more........... hs: 2 aS 
Number colored students attending 27 days 
15h (0. ae ie a SON ee iter: | 2, 
Total Huta nee tires Os. Nee 
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Andress’ 
A Journey 
to Health Land 





readers for every grade. 








% Andress’ 
ye ? Boys and Girls of 
oat 
uth \\ Wake-up Town 
ped 


Washing hands, brushing teeth, eating fruits and vegetables are 
things that a child usually does because he must, rather than be- 
cause he enjoys the doing of them. The ANDRESS STORY 
SERIES IN HEALTH through the attractive medium of imagina- 
tive stories and dozens of striking pictures in color arouses a com- 
pelling interest in habits of sound health. 
daily hygiene a fascinating yet always worth while game. A JOUR- 
NEY TO HEALTH LAND is for grade three or four: THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS OF WAKE-UP TOWN for grade four or five. 
these books establish a better health program in your school. 


Ginn and Company publish a wide and varied list of supplementary 
Write us your needs. 


GINN AND COMPANY 199 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 





It makes the routine of 


Let 











CONSERVING THE EYESIGHT OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. 


(By J. E. Davidson, Chairman, Lighting 
Educational Committee.) 


Educational authorities have long since come to 
realize that the eyesight of the school child 
becoming defective. Pupils in the schools are in 
greater numbers indicating that their eyesight is 
not normal. This is usually manifested by the 
child in a complaint that the figures on the black- 
board cannot be seen. 

In the olden days, the remedy for this difficulty 
was taken by the teacher by placing the near- 
sighted pupils in the front of the room and the 
far-sighted pupils in the rear. Now, the pupil is 
immediately advised to consult an eye specialist. 

Statistics show that 25 per cent of the school 
children of the United States suffer from defective 
eyesight which is more or less corrected by glasses. 
Figures further show that this defective vision is 
due, partially at least, to improper light in the 
home. Pupils are given a certain amount of home- 
work to do and they naturally take this home to 
do at night. 

In the past, very little thought has been given 
to the lighting of the home. Modern schools are 
built and the problem of proper lighting is usually 
solved. 

Inasmuch as a great number of the homes of 
this country are lighted by electricity, the electrical 
interests have ti ken it upon themselves to endeavor 
to solve the problem of defective vision on account 


Ss 


of improper lighting in the home. A committee 
has been formed, known among electrical men, as 
The Lighting Educational Committee, whose pur- 
pose is to org inize a Better Home L ighting Activity. 

This is being done this fall by means of an 
International Home Lighting Contest among the 
school children of the country, by which it is hoped 
to teach the elements of better lighting in the 
home. 

Therefore, Home Lighting Contests are being 
organized in every principal hamlet, town and city 
in the United States and Canada by the electrical 
men of that town. School children, ten years of 
age or older, can enter the contest by obtaining 
from the electrical committee in the town, a Home 
Lighting Primer. This Home Lighting Primer, 
besides giving the rules of the contest, describes 
the fundamentals of lighting. It tells the effect 
of not enough light—gloom—and too much light— 
glare. In,the primer are a number of pictures of 
rooms of an ordinary home. The school boy or 
girl has to cut out fixtures from another place in 
the book and paste them in their proper places 
in the rooms. Then he must visit the homes of 
two of his friends and report in the primer the 
result of his inspection. Next, he must write a 
600-word essay on how to light his own home 
properly. 

Then, the primer with the essay is to be handed 
to the local judges who will be school authorities 
and prominent persons of the town. These judges 
award local prizes, which are fixed by the local 
committee. Then a certain number of the winners, 
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REAL SECRETARIES 
IN DEMAND 


The almost universal use of the term “‘sec- 
retary”’ has placed an additional obligation 
on the school. What are we doing to make 
the training measure up to the term—to 
make it fit the business man’s conception of 
what it should connote? The 
been found by the hundreds of schools that 
have adopted 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


answer has 


Their enthusiastic endorsement of the results in interest, in 
broader training, in the development of secretarial technique, 
in appreciation of what the training means to students, leaves 
no doubt of its value in stenographic training. 

Secretarial Studies takes up the work in stenographie training 
where it usually stops—and finishes the course. The laboratory 
problems develop knowledge of business along with technical 
secretarial skill. 

Let us tell you how easily Secretarial Studies may be added to 
your course with advantage all around. Secretarial-trained 
stenographers are in demand. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York-Chicago-Boston-San Francisco-London 








McCONNELL 


MADE 


MAPS 


We believe we make the finest school maps 
in America and sell them at the lowest prices 
—the proof is that they are the most widely 


used. 
SERIES No. 3 
For United States History and Geography 


A complete series of 42 maps for the study of United States His- 
tory and the geography of every continent, and a map of the world. 
The teaching possibilities of the utility series make it the ideal set for 
all grade schools where good maps are wanted. You will find these 
maps accurate, clear, beautifully lithographed, each one full size and 
free from small corner inserts. Forty-two maps 44x32 inches, edges 
bound in muslin. With adjustable steel stand or folding wall brack- 
et. Price, prepaid, $38.00 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE 


This set of maps may be ordered with the understanding that if 
it is not entirely satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Lists Other Sets 


If you need history or geography maps, our 16-page booklet will 
help you make the selection. This booklet lists 100 maps and 10 dis- 
tinct sets. All maps are clearly described by title. Write for Booklet 


today. 
McCONNELL 
SCHOOL MAP CO. 
Dept. A, 213 Institute Place, Chicago 


“(Most Widely Used School Maps in America’”’ 














dependent on the population of the town, have 
their contributions of primer and essay sent to 
New York, where they are entered into the inter- 
national contest, together with the winners from 
all over the U nited States and Canada. 

The essays and primers are then considered by 
the following national judges: 

FRANKLIN T. GRIFFITH, 
N. Bo. A. 

WILLIAM McANDREW, 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

MRS. WILLIAM BROWN MELONEY, 
tor, The Delineator. 

B. C. FORBES, 

MISS SARAH L. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The following prizes are awarded by these judges: 

First Prize—$t5,000 Model Electrical Home. 
(To be built on lot provided by winner.) 

Two Second Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl—$1,200 
Scholarship in American or Canadian College or 
University. 

Two Third Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl—$600 Scholar- 
ship in American or Canadian College or University. 

Two Fourth Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl—$690 Schol- 
arship in American or Canadian College or Uni- 
versity. 

Two Fifth Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl—$300 Scholar- 
ship in American or Canadian College or University. 

Two Sixth Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl—$300 Schoiar- 
ship in American or Canadian College or University. 

This contest, although wholly educational, is 
designed so that it will not involve any time of 


President, 
Superintendent of 
Edi- 


Editor, Forbes Magazine 
RHODES, Principal, P. S. 28, 





the school teacher. Its aim is to better the eye- 
sight of the school child by educational means and 
the electrical industry expects the contest to have 
far-reaching results toward accomplishing this 
object. 


A PROGRAM OF DEFINITE OBJECTIVES 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 1924-25. 


During the meeting of the 
tional Association, April, 1924, the President of 
the Department of Rural Teachers appointed a 
committee to prepare and recommend a program 
of definite objectives for rural schools for the 
school year, 1924-1925. The following constitute 
this committee: Miss Ethel Clark and A. C. 
Burton, Bowling Green; W. Jayne, Morehead; 
C. D. Lewis, Morehead; R. E. Williams, Louisville; 
J. V. Chapman, Lexington; and P. H. Hopkins, 
Chairman, Frankfort. 

The above committee asked leaders in the 
of rural education, i 
county 


Kentucky Educa- 


field 
including a large number of 
superintendents and teachers for sugges- 
tions. The response was generous beyond expecta- 
tions. The committee met in the office of the 
Kentucky Educational Association, Saturday, May 
24th, and from the suggestions of these leaders 
prepared a program of definite objectives for 
rural schools for the year 1924-1925. This program 
which follows has been approved by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and is, therefore, 
recommended to county superintendents and 
teachers throughout Kentucky. 
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THE PROGRAM RECOMMENDED. 


Note 
county-wide 
burden of carrying 


—Problems involved in this program are 
3 pros 

problems. In some instances, the 

out the recommendations is 


on the county superintendent; in others, on the 
teachers individually and as a group, but the 
co-operation of all forces is necessary to their 


ultimate solution. 
The Aim of the Rural School. 


Kentucky is a rural state and its progress depends 
largely upon the efficiency of the. rural school. 
The rural school is a distinctive educational type. 
It should, therefore, no longer seek to imitate the 
city school in organization, curriculum and _ pur- 
pose, but it should attempt to serve rural needs 
and promote a higher type of rural life. In order 
to accomplish this purpose, the organization should 
be adapted to this particular type of school; and 
nature study, agriculture, and rural community 
problems should be made subjects of major im- 
portance in the state course of study. 


Some Definite Objectives. 


1. A permanent county teachers’ organization 
with a five-fold purpose: (1) To protect the 
rights and define the obligations of its membership; 
(2) To command public respect and confidence; 
(3) To stimulate professional and social con- 
sciousness; (4) To uphold the dignity, honor and 
efficiency of the teaching profession; (5) To main- 
tain and advance professional and educational 
welfare. Such an organization is essential to any 
county school program. 

2. A community organization for each school 
in the county. An effort should be made to form 
a community organization for each school. The 
patrons and friends of the school are anxious to 
do something for the school and will do much 
under the right type of leadership. The teacher 
must furnish such leadership. 

3. Better schools campaign. A county-wide 
school publicity campaign should be promoted. 
Such a campaign under the direction of the county 
superintendent should seek to unite all civic and 
religious organizations into one larger unit for the 
purpose of giving the people the information they 
should have about their schools and their ance 
in the life and progress of the county. The results 
of such a campaign should be a better and more 
wholesome school sentiment, better school support 
and the general improvement of rural conditions. 
Community organizations should grow out of such 
a campaign, if not already formed. 

4. “Fewer schools, larger schools, better 
schools.’’ A county-wide program of re-districting 
should be promoted. Smaller sub-districts should 
be eliminated by uniting them with contiguous 
sub-districts or by their consolidation into larger 
schools with or without transportation. 

5. Better health conditions. The improvement 
of grounds and buildings with special attention to 
sanitation and health. Such improvement can be 
made by the school itself and through the co-opera- 
tion of the patrons and friends of the school. To 
this end, a county-wide hdalth campaign, in both 
school and community, should be promoted; this 


campaign to include also the formation of health 
habits, such as correct posture, personal cleanliness, 
care of teeth, eating school lunch, the ins stallation 


re sanitary drinking facilities, etc. Community 
organizations will make such a health campaign 
possible and effective. 

6. School libraries and definite reading pro- 
gram. School libraries should be provided for 
each school and a definite reading program pro- 
moted. Such a library should meet the needs of 


both school and community. A minimum of fifty 
volumes should be selected from the approved 
list and each pupil should be encouraged to read 
at least one book each month during the school 
term. A live community organization will* help 
to provide such a library for each school and 
community. 

7. Longer tenure and training in service. A 
longer tenure of service for teachers should be 
encouraged, a tenure of at least four years being 
considered as an ideal minimum period. The 
tenure of the teacher is a question for serious 
consideration by the county school authorities, 
the teachers themselves and the community. 
Closely allied with the question of longer tenure 
is the problem of teacher training. Therefore, an 
effort should be made to get all teachers in training 
while in service by means of correspondence study 
or study center courses, by directed professional 
reading or group meetings under the direction of 
the county superintendent. 

8. Citizenship training. Training for citizen- 
ship should be emphasized in the rural school. 
Concrete civic problems taken from the experience 
of pupils and the community at large should 
furnish a medium for such training. 


9. Thrift program in each school. A definite 
thrift program should be promoted throughout 
the schools of each county. This program should 
suggest ways and means of earning and saving 


money, the care of books, clothing and other 
personal property and public property. Thrift 
should be taught as a civic duty. Again the 


community organization will be found effective. 


10. Standardization of schools. An effort should 
be made to improve all rural schools along the 
lines indicated by the bulletin, Kentucky Rural 
School Standards, with special emphasis on the 
definite objectives mentioned above. 








Draper Window Shades 


Are the Ones You Find in Every 

Properly Equipped School. They 

Provide Right Light and Proper 
Ventilation 


They Are Made Only by the 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


Sold by the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





(PATENTED) 
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Morehead State Normal School 


MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 15, 1924 





Good Service HIS Intitution has power to grant the follow- 
ing certificates: 

at Small Cost Second Class Provisional, on four units’ credit good 

Registration Fee 4 for two years. : ae ; 

General Deposit i First Class Provisional, on eight units’ credit, good 


Board and room on for two years. ; re d 
campus 18 weeks.. 76.50 Standard Elementary on sixteen units’ credit, good 


Total school expense 


for three years. 


for semester $83.50 College Elementary, on one year college work good 


General Deposit is return- 


for two years. 


ed if no damage to prop- Advanced Certificate on two years college, good for 
erty is assessed. three years and renewable for life. 


For Information Address: 


F. C. BUTTON, President, Morehead, Kentucky 








WHO KNOWS? 
By Elbert Hubbard. 


I have a profound respect for boys. 
Grimy, ragged, tousled boys in the street 
often attract me strangely. 


A boy is a man in the cocoon—you 
do not know what it is going to become 
—his life is big with many possibilities. 

He may make or unmake kings, change 
boundary lines between states, write 
books that will mold characters, or 
invent machines that will revolutionize 
the commerce of the world. 


Every man was once a boy. I trust I 
shall not be contradicted; it is really so. 

Very distinctly and vividly I remember 
a slim, freckled boy, who was born in 
the ‘‘Patch,’’ and used to pick up coal 
along the railroad tracks in Buffalo. A 
few months ago I had a motion to make 
before the Supreme Court, and the boy 
from the ‘‘Patch’”’? was the judge who 
wrote the opinion granting my petition. 

Yesterday I rode horseback past a field 
where a boy was plowing. The lad’s 
hair stuck out through the top of his 
hat; his form was bony and awkward; 
One suspender held his trousers in place; 
his bare legs and arms were brown and 
sunburned and briar-scarred. 


He swung his horses around just as 
I passed by, and from under the flapping 
brim of his hat he cast a quick glance 
out of the dark, half bashful eyes and 
modestly returned my salute. His back 
turned, I took off my hat and sent a 
God-bless-you down the furrow after 
him. Who knows?—I may go to that 
boy to borrow money, or to hear him 
preach, or to beg him to defend me ina 
lawsuit; or he may stand with pulse 
unhastened, bare of arm, in white 
apron, ready to do his duty, while the 
cone is placed over my face, and Night 
and Death come creeping into my veins. 

Be patient with the boys—you are 
dealing with soulstuff. Destiny awaits 
just around the corner. Be patient with 
the boys. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
N. E. A. 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association is to be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 22-26, 1925. 

Hotel Gibson and Hotel Sinton, located adjacent 
to each other at Fourth, Walnut and Vine streets, 
have been designated as the headquarters hotels. 
Registration, general sessions and exhibits will be 
in Music Hall. 
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[Here's the pice tvloch.in 
WEBSTERS NEW 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
he Supreme Quthority” 





The Dictionary will prove a constant friend 
and helper to pupils especially in their English, 
Geography, and History lessons. What more 
lasting service can you, as a teacher, perform 
than to direct an inquiring mind to the source 
of accurate, up-to-date information? 


Why not say to your Principal that a New Interna- 

tional is much needed in your classroom? Write for 

Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, Free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Get the Best 























NEWS FROM WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Board of Regents met on September 27th 
and let the contract for a $200,000 training school 
building. Work on the building has already begun 
and will be completed at the earliest possible date. 
The building will be a laboratory for the training 
of teachers. It will offer unexcelled opportunities 
for practice and observation work. It will include 
all of the grades from the kindergarten through a 
standardized high school. 

Seventy-eight men and women most of whom 
have had extensive and successful experience in 
the educational field received their degrees from 
the Teachers College on last June. Every member 
of this class with the exception of those who are 
taking post-graduate work in other institutions has 
secured a prominent position in the teaching ser- 
vice. The class for 1925 promises to be equally 
as large and as strong in ideals, academic training 
and professional purpose. 


The Life Certificate Class of 1924 was composed 
of 275 earnest men and women who have dedicated 
their lives to the teaching profession. This is the 
largest class in the history of the institution. The 
outiook for the class of 1925 is equally as bright. 


The barracks were torn down during vacation 
and the material used in constructing a Manual! 
Training building. The building is now completed, 
machinery instalied. The Manual Arts Depart- 
ment has greatly improved opportunities as a 
result of the new building, larger space and equip- 
ment. The barracks were torn down and the 
Manual Training building constructed by the stu- 
dents, under the direction of Mr. L. T. Smith, 
Head of the Manual Training Department. 


The institution has not issued a catalog for 
several years, as the course of study was being 
revised from year to year. The one now in the 
press gives an outline of all courses offered. It 
will be ready for distribution about the middle of 
October. 


ENROLLMENT AT GEORGETOWN 
COLLEGE. 


At close of first week, Georgetown College reports 
an enrollment of 311 students, five more than at 
close of second week last year. The final enroll- 
ment is expected to exceed that of last year, which 
was an increase over previous years. The quality 
of students entering this institution appears to be 
of superior type, morally and intellectually. In- 
telligence tests given freshmen last year, placed 
Georgetown College fifth in rank among 40 of the 


leading colleges and universities of the United 
States. 

A new gymnasium for the college is now under 
construction and will be completed early in the 


spring. 


A new department, that of Public Speaking, has 
been inaugurated under the direction of Dr. George 
E. Fisher, recently of the university of Pittsburg. 
An additional instructor has been added to the 
Department of English. 


The Department of Education, under J. A. 
Tolman, Ph. D., has enrolled 150 students. 


289,000 GO TO SCHOOL IN BUSSES. 


The move towards the elimination of the “‘little 
red schoolhouse”’ with its one room and two atmos- 
pheric outhouses has been rapid in recent years. 
The building of geod roads has speeded consolida- 
tion of school districts with modern buildings and 
motor busses to carry the children to school. 
Some 289,000 children rode to school in busses 
last year, says the research department of the 
National Association of Farm Equipment Manu- 
facturers. There are some 13,000 consolidated 
rural schools, and as the giant tracklaying tractors 
with their attendant pumps, wagons, crushers, 
mixers, plows, etc., continue to lay down thousands 
of miles of concrete and other surfaced roads, the 
movement will rapidly continue until rural edu- 
cation is on as high a standard as city schooling. 
—Atlantic News. 
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Elementary and Junior High Schools 
READING 
CHILD’S WORLD SERIES 
Child’s World Readers 
Primer through Fifth Reader 
Manuals 
Teachers’ Helps 
Literary World Readers 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Readers 
SPELLING 
POSBOIEIAT. WOLKE oie. siosic.cbaika ai baleeads E. L. Bailey 
LANGUAGE 
Smith-McMurry Language Series 
Three-Book Series and Manual 
ARITHMETIC 
Alexander-Sarratt Arithmetics 
(Published March, 1924) 
Three-Book Series and Manual 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
The Young American Citizen....... Binford-Graff 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
Lands and Life, Book One, Russia 


and the Old Feet. .....sicescicccas G. W. Hoke 
Life of Woodrow Wilson (in 


PPGDAPACION) & 370.5 5:5 oe wsters DeW. - roissant 
Stories of South America... *! E . Brooks 
Told in Story, American History, 

PMNS a Rae ont ce Aeon H. J. Eckenrode 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


THE ESSAY: How to Study and Write It 


Secondary Schools and Colleges 


D. Davis Farrington 
A Composition Course for College Students 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
J. C. Metcalf 
READINGS IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE—Revised Edition 
J. C. Metcalf and H. B. Handy 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
J.C. Metcalf 
NORTE Y SUR, Geographia, Historia y 
Cuento 
W. E. Knight 
An illustrated First Reader, simple, inter- 
esting, pedagogically sound, with ample 
Cuestionarios and Ejercicios and complete 
vocabulary 
CUENTOS MEXICANOS 
J. H. Cornyn 
True-to-life stories for first-year college, or 
second-year high school 


SPANISH C —— TION 
Carlos Castillo and C. M. Montgomery 
For third-year college 











JESSE H. NEWLON. 


The new president of the National Education 
Association, Jesse H. Newlon, is superintendent of 
the schools of Denver, Colorado. He is one of 
the foremost school executives in the United States. 
At the present time he is directing the revision of 
the course of study in the Denver schools and 
carrying on an $8,500,000 building program. 


Mr. Newlon was graduated from Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1907 and received a master’s degree in 
school administration from Columbia University in 
1914. In 1908 Mr. Newlon began teaching in the 
high school at Decatur, Illinois, and later was made 
principal of the high school. In 1916 he became 
principal of the high school at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and one year later superintendent of the schools 
of that city. In 1920 he went to Denver as super- 
intendent of schools on a three-year contract. At 
the expiration of this contract he was unanimously 
re-elected for a five-year period. 


Mr. Newlon was a member of the Nebraska 
Children’s Code Commission and he was chair- 
man of the Commission to make recommendations 
on education to the Constitutional Convention of 
Nebraska in 1919. 


With Charles H. Johnston and Frank G. Pickell 
e is joint author of “Administration of Junior and 
Senior High Schools,’”’ and he has also contributed 
f8umerous articles to educational periodicals. He 


is a member of the National Council of Education 
and of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. 


It is certain that Mr. Newlon will carry into his 
year as president of the N. E. A. the fine energy 
and ability which has made him a_ successful 
educator.—Pennsylvania School Journal. 


FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY. 


A selected list of ‘‘Periodicals for the Small 
Library’’ has been prepared by the librarian of the 
University of Minnesota and published by the 
American Library Association, Chicago. 

In addition to listing and evaluating about 100 
general magazines, separate sections are devoted to 
agricultural, educational and technical journals. 
The notes describing the magazines aim at fairness 
by pointing out undesirable features of certain 
publications as well as giving favorable comment 
where it is due. 

This work is now in its fourth eedition, revised 
and rewritten. It contains considerable intro- 
ductory matter about subscriptions, care of cir- 
culating copies, binding, etc., and gives lists for 
first choice (selected by vote) for the general 
library, high schools and normal schools. Any 
one interested in these lists may obtain further 
information by addressing American Library Asso- 
ciation, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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RESULTS ACCRUING FROM A PROPERLY 
FINANCED EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


(Address of Superintendent M. A. Cassidy, 
Lexington City Schools, to General 
Assembly of K. E. A., Thursday 
morning, April 24, 1924.) 


The speakers who have preceded me have shown 
you the cost of providing adequate education for 
Kentucky, and the available resources for getting 
the money, and now it is up to me to show the 
results to follow their beautiful dream. Iam some- 
what of a dreamer myself; but, in my wildest 
flights, I have never dreamed of enough money 
for education. Our old friend, Education, ‘has, 
from time immemorial, led a hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence. It has ever been a kind of pauper, who, 
like Oliver Twist, has never had enough; and, too, 
like Oliver, when it calls for more, it is soundly 
berated and belabored with the public spoon which 
is supposed to feed it. 

Education, so far as ample means go, reminds 
me of a woman who went crazy on the question of 
money. They put this woman in an asylum. 
She was continually screaming at the top of her 
voice: “I want a barrel of money! I want a bar- 
rel of money!” 

One hot day in August, an old negro woman, 
with a great basket of laundry on her head, was 
passing the asylum. She was hot and tired, taking 
the laundry home, with the expectation of getting 
a dollar or two for her labor. (That sounds more 
like Education’s expectations, Hwee it?) When 
opposite the asylum, she set her basket down, 
mopped her face with the tail of her sunbonnet, 
and looked through the pailings at the inmates 
who were exercising in the grounds. The woman 
who had gone crazy about money came up to the 
fence. Putting her face close to that of the old 
negro’s, she screamed: fi, want a barrel of money! 
I want a barrel of money Greatly startled, the 
old negro woman jumped back and said: ‘Well, 
ma ’m, yo’ mought o’ been crazy when dey put 
yo’ in dar; but yo’ sho is talkin’ sense now.” 

Now, Education is like both these people. It 
cries aloud for a barrel of money, and gets in pro- 
portion to its needs, about what the negro got for 
her washing. 

However, this time, it is different. The first 
speaker has shown what we must have to finance 
adequate education in Kentucky, and the second 
has shown us where to get the money. I wish 
he could have produced the cash instead of only 
pointing to it. Just to show us where it is, makes 
us feel like penniless tramps gazing at a full pie 
counter. However, we must take it for granted 
that the money is forth- -coming. Therefore, what 
results will follow. 

Now, educational results are not wholly depend- 
ent on money. Money is required, of course, but 
the: kind of results depends almost entirely upon 
the one who plans its expenditure. A gun is essen- 
tial in producing results in a battle, but it is the 
man behind the gun, the soldier that handles this 
insensate munition, who, at last, produces the 
desired results. Without the courage, the initiative, 
the aim and the spirit of the man behind the gun, 
the weapon itself would produce no results. The 
more of these high qualities the gunner may have, 
the finer results will the weapon produce. 


With these characteristics, a soldier with a Win- 
chester will accomplish more than will a corps of 
men with a machine gun, without them. And 
this is just as true in education. One with cour- 
age, vision, fine personality, initiative and industry 
can accomplish better results in education with 
little money, than one without these character- 
istics can accomplish with unlimited means. There 
is a proverb: ‘“‘Money makes the horse go,” but 
it is the RIDER that makes the horse go SOME- 
WHERE. 


And so, first of all, I would place the right kind 
of people behind the pile of money which the other 
speakers have produced. The educational leaders, 
who are to plan for the expenditure of this money, 
must have education, of course. And the more of 
the right kind that they have the better. By the 
right kind of education, I mean that kind that 
produces straight THINKERS and _ intelligent 
DOERS, and not the kind that produces only 
degreed inactive parrots. 


Those who are to plan the expenditure of this 
vast sum of money must have courage—that high 
moral and civic courage which renders them una- 
fraid in the presence of criticism; that makes them 
willing to sacrifice position and popularity rather 
than the plans which they have made for a pro- 
gressive and an efficient scheme of education. 


And, too, the leaders, who are to plan for the 
expenditure of this money, must have vision. 
Without vision, education must be haphazard. 
The educational leaders must have vision to discern 
the kind of education coming generations must 
have to meet the needs of the age in which they 
are to live, individually, socially and spiritually. 
It requires no prophetic soul to divine the educa- 
tional requirements of the future. The signs of 
the present point definitely and clearly to the 
requirements of the future. The world is visibly 
changing. The demands that will be made upon 
the individual will grow with the coming years, 
and, education must be shaped to meet these 
demands, fully and intelligently. All the intelli- 
gence, all the physical prowess, all the spiritual 
force of which the individual is capable, will be 
required to keep abreast of an advancing and more 
complex civilization. The leaders must vision these 
needs and plan to meet them. They must see 
their plans in operation and vision the results 
which must follow their execution long before they 
are in actual operation. 

The leaders who are to plan for the expenditure 
of the money provided for adequate education in 
Kentucky, can not plan great things without 
initiative, nor can they successfully execute without 
a winning personality. Personality is the greatest 
word in education. It is the force that puts things 
over. Whether in leaders or teachers, it is the 
sunshine of growth and development. With leaders 
who possess the qualifications that I have men- 
tioned, it is easy to predict the benign results that 
must follow the expenditure of a sum, such as has 
been produced for adequate education in Kentucky. 


And now this question naturally arises: What 
is adequate education for Kentucky? It can not 
be gainsaid that the children of Kentucky are 
entitled to the best in education. Composed 
almost entirely of pure English stock, especially 
in rural Kentucky, these children are generally 
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i Established by the State of Kentucky for the Prepara- 
nly tion of Teachers for Elementary and High Schools, 
i both Rural and City. | 
ma FREE TUITION 
we Faculty Composed of College and University Trained 
sr0- Teachers; nearly 3,000 Students enrolled last year. 
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educable and may be trained to become not only 
efficient and patriotic citizens of this common- 
wealth, but to give, through right education, an 
impetus to a higher and nobler civilization for 
America that will be greater “‘than the grandeur 
that was Rome or the glory that was Greece.” 


Just as Athens was the bright, particular star 
of Greece, so may Kentucky, through right edu- 
cation, become the brightest star in our galaxy of 
commonwealths. She has the finest of raw ma- 
terial for the making of future citizens; she has 
natural resources that will, when developed by her 
own people, render her all powerful in accom- 
plishment; and she has traditions that are noble 
and inspiring. All that she needs is adequate 
education for her future citizens. 

What shall that education be? Adequate edu- 
cation has three great aims. These are Health, 
Character, and Citizenship. This trinity is the 
educational kingdom of Heaven. When these are 
sought and acquired, it will be found that all the 
other desirable things will be added unto them. 
Without health, education is a vain thing; without 
high character, it is a dangerous thing; and, unless 
it flowers forth in noble, efficient citizenship, it 
fails utterly to meet the prime aim of popular 
education. The leaders must plan to achieve these 
essential aims in education. Otherwise, effort will 
be misdirected, and the people’s money spent 
wastefully and injudiciously. 

Planning, without intelligent execution, is even 
more disastrous in education than in any other 
big business. In the latter, it means only a loss 
of money; in the former, it means a loss to human 
souls; to the general welfare of the commonwealth; 
to civilization, itself, as well as a loss of money. 
If the money expended for adequate education in 
Kentucky is to pay dividends in health, character 
and efficient citizenship, there must not only be 
able planning, but there must, also, be intelligent 
execution. This means that the teachers must 
have all the fine characteristics of the planners 
themselves—education, courage, initiative, fine 
personality, vision, clarity of aim, and _ skill in 
motivating. The teacher is the school. It can 
rise no higher than the teacher. Therefore, teacher 
training must draw very largely upon the money 
that has been provided for adequate education in 
Kentucky. There will be no place in the system 
for the poor teacher. Every teacher must be a 
trained teacher. Schools of education and normal 
schools must not only be responsible for the edu- 
cation of teachers, but they should recommend 
none for employment who has not initiative, 
courage, fine personality, vision, clarity of aim, 
industry and skill. As are the teachers in this 
ideal scheme of education, which is to be amply 
financed, so will be the results in the training of 
the youth of Kentucky. 

These teachers must be adequately paid. The 
largest part of the money provided must be used 
to give every teacher a salary commensurate with 
the sacred importance of the work. There must 
be no better paid profession in Kentueky than that 
of teaching. 


With the money which has been discovered and 
produced to finance adequate education in Ken- 
tucky; with the leaders that I have indicated to 
plan its expenditure; and teachers whose profession 
has been dignified by technical training, ennobled 
by character and sanctified by faith, the contribu- 
tion of the schools to human welfare will be beyond 
estimation. ; 


Dipping into the future, I behold consolidated 
schools throughout rural Kentucky as commodious, 
sanitary and well-equipped as any established in 
her cities; over good roads, I see happy and eager 
children comfortably transported to central schools; 
i behold junior and senior high schools within 
reach of all the children of all the people; in all 
the elementary schools, urban and rural, I behold 
a great host of little Kentuckians, happily trained 
in kindergartens; I see courses of studies in the 
hands of trained teachers, which are not tradi- 
tional, but which meet the needs of every child 
from every environment; everywhere, I behold 
special schools for abnormal and subnormal chil- 
dren, who are trained by teachers, especially fitted 
for this holy service; where hosts of these unfortu- 
nates, who, without such must grope 
through life in mental darkness, unable to help 
themselves, and become a menace, a burden to 
society, may be brought into the light and made 
valuable, self-sustaining citizens; I behold _ play- 
grounds amply equipped for the health and happi- 
ness of all the children; I hear the busy hum of 
manual arts in all the schools; I see housewives 
in the making on every hand; I see a happy scheme 
of athletics in all the schools that will benefit all 
the youth mentally and physically, and which will 
inspire a nobler school spirit than that which is 
now prevalent, which only benefits the lungs of 
the many and is of doubtful benefit to the few 
who practice it; I behold vocational schools in 
city and county where the young may learn the 
arts of life and enter the world’s work, prepared 
to render efficient service; I behold happy, eager 
children thronging school libraries which are sup- 
plied with the world’s purest and best literature; 
I vision every schoolhouse in the commonwealth 
a social center, where young and old congregate 
for mutual pleasure and intellectual profit, and 
where communities are united in friendliness of 
purpose to promote the general welfare; and, 
greater than all, I behold vigorous youth, who 
think high and are clothed in righteousness as a 
garment, go forth from the schools with the noble 
purpose of redeeming Kentucky, morally, polit- 
ically and economically. 


schools, 


With Milton, ‘‘Me thinks I see in my mind’s 
eye, a noble and puissant commonwealth, rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks; me thinks I see her as an 
eagle mewing her mighty youth and kindling her 
undazzled eyes in the full midday beam; purging 
and unscaling her long abused sight at the fountain, 
itself of heavenly radiance, while the whole noise 
of timorous and flocking birds, with those also 
that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at 
what she means.” 
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WHY NOT KENTUCKY? 


Shall not the Kentucky Educational Association 
very soon be able to make the splendid record of 
the following states? It can be done, but not 
without the loyal support and hearty co-operation 
of all our school forces. 

Missouri—Teachers in service, 22,000, members 
of State Teachers’ Association, 21,000. 

Kansas—Teachers in service, 17,000; 
of State Teachers’ Association, 15,000. 

Oklahoma—Teachers in service, 16,000; members 
of State Teachers’ Association, 15,563. 

Illinois—Teachers in service, 42,150; 
State Teachers’ Association, 31,240. 

Virginia—Teachers in service, 16,000; 
of State Teachers’ Association, 12,000. 

Indiana—Teachers in service, 20,150; 
of State Teachers’ Association, 16,512. 

Pennsylvania—Teachers in service, 49,843; mem- 
bers of State Teachers’ Association, 49,113, Or 
98.5% : 


PUBLICITY FOR BETTER SCHOOL 
SUPPORT 


members 


members of 
members 


members 


Publicity campaigns for better school support 
is the title of a valuable little volume by Alexander 
and Theisen, and published by the World Book 
Company. Not only are there interesting sugges- 
tions as to school publicity offered in this volume, 
but it is also replete with graphs which present 
striking illustrations of various plans suggested in 
connection with the subject. Not only will the 
book be found interesting, but we believe also 
helpful to all who are deeply interested in plans 
dealing with better school support. We _ take 
pleasure in recommending same to all who may be 
interested. 


THE KNOCKER. 


The knocker is a curious cuss; 
He never starts to whine 
Or fling his envious shafts at us 
Until our work is fine. ¢ 
It’s only men with skill to do 
Real work he tries to block; 
And so, congratulations to 
The man the knockers knock. 
—Clipped. 


ENROLLMENT FORMS. 


K. E. A. enrollment forms will be promptly 
mailed to all superintendents and principals who 
will agree to enroll their teachers as members of 
the Association for 1925, All who are interested 
in a greater Associ iation should make requisition 
on the Secretary’s office for enrollment material. 
Annual membership dues may be remitted any 
time before the April meeting, but enrollment 
should be urged at once. All lists of teachers 
sent us by superintendents and principals will be 
placed on our regular mailing list for the K. E. A. 
Journal and all other literature sent our members, 
provided we are assured membership dues will be 
sent us sometime before the date of annual con- 
vention. 




















For Friends Y ou 
Can't Forget 


OLIDAY Greeting Cards 


forcefully, yet economically, 
emphasize your pleasant recollec- 
tions, friendship and associations. 
No other gift or method of remem- 
brance is more appropriate or 
appreciated. Engraved Greeting 
Cards never fail to bring joy and 
happiness to the Friends You Can’l 
Forget. 


The Standard line of engraved 
Greeting Cards is complete. Stand- 
ard artists have produced many 
attractive and appealing designs 
for the season of nineteen-twenty- 
four. Each number beautifully 
portrays depth of feeling and the 
true spirit of the Yuletide season. 
The collection covers a wide and 
pleasing range of styles and prices. 


It is not too early to order your 
Holiday Greeting Cards. To avoid 
the usual Christmas rush _ place 
your order—NOW. 





Samples and prices on request. 


The Standard Printing Co. 


INCORPORATED 


220-228 S. First St. 





Louisville, Ky. 


| 
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QUICK 
SERVICE < 


Telegraph or telephone 
us your desk and supply 
orders at our expense 
and they will be shipped 
the day your message 
is received. 


We have in stock the four High 
School Permanent Record Blanks, 
binder, and index for same, which 
the Department of Education rec- 
ommends to replace the record 
book which has been discontinued. 


Our new catalog, No. 5, is just off 
the press—write for your copy. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO. 


INCORPORATED 


‘‘Everything for the School’’ 


311-13 W. Main St. ’ Louisville, Ky. 




















